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No fewer than four of the articles in ‘this month's Zcm', that is, half of 
them, have been provoked (if that is the right word) by previous articles, not all 
of them as recent as last month's, thus validating the original aim of the rapid 
dissemination of views, to which the words ‘and exchange’ might justly be added. 
This perhaps contributed to the description to be found in the current number of 
Gnomon — ‘das scharfsinnige und scharfziingige LCM', where the reference to ‘die 
etndringenden Diskussionen der letzen Jahre im LCM' indicates that it refers not 
to these notes, where however sharp may (or may not) be the Editor's Simm, 4 & 
YAGOO" GuploTOg — turatus in verba nullius, and his utterance suitably Delphic. 

Not but what the Editor must take responsibility if his contributors express them- 
selves more sharply than. is. to the taste of some readers and, no doubt, those a- 
bout whom they so express themselves. He commends to contributors the irenic tone 
of the article on traduction, while hoping that neither they, nor he in permitting 
them, will ever provoke in readers the heartfelt comment of the Chorus and others 
in Greek tragedy — posxoty éEtecvac. 

Looking at an old number of TLS (June 6, 1980, 647) the Editor came upon an 
article (T.A.Shippey, 'Medievalia and market forces') which contained a number of 
sentences relevant to LCM and one, he sees, particularly so to the paragraph above. 
‘The fact is, of course, that nobody does read these journals for themselves. In 
a fairly large acquaintanceship of scholars I have noticed hardly any who subscribe 
personally to any of the ones mentioned so far.': 'The conditions of the market may 
be operating, in a phrase, to make learned journals irresponsible. They. cannot eas- 
ily attract readers (too much competition), nor easily lose them (professional nec- 
essity). Their function is any way not to be read but to be published in. How well, 
one wonders, do they resist these "market forces", how good are they at promoting 
research and providing intellectual stimulus?': ‘By contrast, the quality most com- 
monly absent from articles in ordinary or "open" learned journals is the eighteenth- 
century one of “candour", used here in all its moral senses: lack of reserve, lack 
of bias, lack of competitiveness, but most especially the desire to see difficult 
issues cleared up without the introduction of debating points.'. Well, let readers 
judge how LCM measures up to that. 

A correspondent and Head of a Department, approving the Editor's view that 
universities were not the places to encourage 'team research’ (better done by Aca- 
demies and learned Presses), did not believe that a Head could. do anything to en- 
courage research by members of his Department or the reverse: 'those who are going 
to will do so anyway: the others won't however easy it is made for them'. The Edi- 
tor heard the same from his Head many years ago, and if he believed it and suffered 
from it then he should not have done. Ambitious young (and older) men have always 
cast their other burdens on the Lord who, Kipling told us, gives it to the sons of 
Martha, but Heads of Department should not encourage them: uninterrupted time is 
what is needed for research, and Departments could, and should, be organized in 
such a way that all ‘colleagues’ get a fair crack of the whip. 

But the Editor's clerical descent and upbringing, reinforced by what he was 
taught in the Services about the duties of an officer, have led him again into 
preaching, when he should, alas, be penitently printing this month's 


CORRIGENDA to LCM 10.2(Feb.1985): to Professor Fletcher's article on Tacitus, 
pp.27-28; on Annals 1.61-3, line 3, for curwm read utrum; 1.64.2, Livy 38.29.6, 
not 33; 2.10.2, the final reference is to Suetonius, Aug.79.1; 2.43.1 & 52.5, 
the references should be to Lucan not to Lucretius; 2.43.6, read Nipperdey. 

To that of Mr Holford-Strevens, p.31, 84, the words 'by the' were omitted; §5, 
line 2, read ‘stated it for consideration'; §6, end of the last full line, read 
differar for differor. In that of Professor Skutsch, p.32, §2, line 3, in the 
quotation from Virgil read certamina for certamina. The Editor is grateful. to 
the authors and others for pointing out these typing errors, the number of which 
he endeavours to keep to a minimum, craving the indulgence of contributors and 
readers when he fails to do so. 
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LEONARD A.CURCHIN(Calgary): Men of the cloth: reflexions on the Roman linen 


trade, based on a new document from Bordeaux 
LCM 10.3(Mar.1985), 34-35 


In Bordeaux Satnt-Christoly: Sauvetage archéologique et histotre urbaine (ed. 
P.Debord and M.Gauthier, Bordeaux 1982, 42) Xavier Dupuis has published an inter- 
esting if diminutive fragment (13 x 5.5 x 0.6 cm) of a wooden writing tablet pre- 
serving two lines of script. While contending that the first line is illegible, 


Dupuis succeeds in reading the second as LINIIARIO, which he explains as linearto. 


I have had the opportunity of examining this tablet, and the letters which 
Dupuis reads as IZ are in fact TI. The preceding line appears to read TRA..Q..LLO 
(as may also be seen in Dupuis' photograph). The tablet therefore refers to a bus- 
iness transaction involving Tralniglut]llo lintiario. The mis-spelling Zintiario 
for Zintearto is extremely common (Appendix Probi 157 = Keil GL IV 198.31; Diz. 
eptgr. $.V. Lintearius) and should occasion no surprise. 

The editor fails to remark the significance of this inscription for the socio- 
economic history of ancient Burdigala. The new Zinttartus complements a previously 
known Zinartus of this city (CIL XIII 639). The meaning of both these terms appears 
somewhat ambiguous to modern scholarship; like many professional names ending in 
-arius, they may designate either the manufacturer or the seller of a product. Thus 
the OLD allows both meanings for each word. The oft-cited reference (Dig.14.3.5.4, 
Uipian) to vestiarit and lintearit dispatching salesmen (circitores) to peddle 
clothing suggests a possible definition, in that hawkers could conceivably work 
either for a retail merchant or directly for the manufacturer; and if vesttarius 
is the former, Zintearius is presumably a producer. On can therefore readily under- 
stand the translation 'linen-weaver' adopted by Lewis and Short, by E.H.Brewster 
(Roman Craftsmen and Tradesmen of the Early Empire, Menasha 1917, 75), and by H.J. 
Loane (Industry and Commerce of the City of Rome, Baltimore 1938, 70). 

But more recently, in a study of feminine occupations, Susan Treggiari has ad- 
vanced the enticing suggestion (Florilegiwn 1[1979], 69-70) that Zinteariae ~- and 
the same principle would presumably extend to males — were basically linen-sellers, 
who may, however, have woven the linen they sold. This interpretation of a dual 
function would fit perfectly with the concept of a cottage industry or, more accur- 
ately, a shop in which the product was both made and sold, rather like the estab- 
lishments of a modern tailor or stoemaker. 

Even at Rome itself manufactories were rare (only two attested: Loane 99-101) 
and factories unknown (D.P.S.Peacock, Pottery in the Roman World, London & New York 
1982, 10). It is therefore extremely attractive to think in terms of an independent 
weaver/dealer, assisted by his family and perhaps one or two slaves; in this situ- 
ation, the difference between manufacturer and seller virtually disappears, and 
Treggiari does not necessarily contradict herself in translating Zintearit as pri- 
‘linen-weavers' elsewhere (Non-Slave Labour in the Roman World, ed. P..Garnsey, 
Cambridge 1980, 62). In fact, I would alter the emphasis of Treggiari's original 
suggestion and see the Zintearius as primarily a linen-weaver, who could (and fre- 
quently would) sell his own products in his shop, but could alternatively or add- 
itionally hire a door-to-door salesman, as Ulpian suggests. 

This does not explain the difference between Zintearius and linarius or the 
need for two types of tradesmen in the same product in the same town. There is no 
question of one of them being a large-scale or wholesale merchant, for which the 
terms negotiator linttarius (CIL VI 9670; ILS 7563) and negotia(n)s lintiarius 
(ILS 7564) were reserved. On the contrary, I believe that Zinteartus and linarius 
may both be tabernarii, but with a significant distinction. Zimwn and lZintewn are 
often loosely translated ‘linen’, but the original meaning of Zinwm is 'flax' while 
linteum is ‘a piece of linen cloth' or ‘item made from linen’ (OZD). Could a Zinar- 
tus be a dealer in Zcnuwn as opposed to Zinteum? And was there a retail market for 
such a commodity? 

In today's world of ready-made clothing we tend to forget the importance of 
home weaving in the ancient world, and in any event we are woefully under-informed 
about linen production in the Western Empire. The evidence from Rome reflects dom- 
estic wool-working (immortalized by the example of Lucretia: Livy 1.57.9), but in 
the flax country of northern Italy, eastern Spain and much of Gaul, linen too will 
have been made at home. Thus R.J.Forbes' suggestion that most of the linen-weaving 
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in Gaul was performed in households (Studies in Aneient Technology IV, Leiden 1964, 
328) is probably correct, although we lack specific evidence. 

But in the East, where linen production played an even larger role in the eco- 
nomy, we find many of the missing links, notably in sources of the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods. A high proportion of the population of Tarsus seems to have linen- 
weavers (Zinourgoi: Dio Chrysostom 34.21.3), as was also apparently the case at Em- 
poriae in Spain (Strabo 3.4.9 C.160). Flax could be purchased raw in bundles (Edict. 
Dioel.32.26) and spun at home (or even outdoors: Herodotus 5.12.2), either for fam- 
ily consumption (cf. Xenophon, Mem.2.7.5) or to barter the spun skeins in the market 
(Aristophanes, Frogs 1346-51). Merchants of linen yarn (Zinemporoz) are attested 
selling to professional weavers (Zinoiiphoi: P.Oxy.1414), and guilds of such merch- 
ants are attested, e.g. at Korykos in Cilicia (MAMA III no.770). The flax and lin- 
seed koindnia in Cyprus (SEG 1980, 1608) would also have been dealers, whose chief 
customers were presumably weavers (the linen-weaver of Aphrodito in Egypt who grew 
his own flax on rented land [P.Catro 67116] was probably exceptional). 

But the spun yarn was not all destined for professionals. The Edict of Diocle- 
tian (26.4-12) lists prices for nine grades of linen yarn, of which the cheapest 
three were ‘coarser linen yarn for the use of common people (zdzdtaz) and slaves'; 
this passage confirms the existence of an extensive private market in Imperial 
times. My proposal, then, is that Zinarit were retailers of flax or spun yarn, ra- 
ther than of the finished linen goods sold by the Zinteartus or his agents. 

We return to the tablet excavated at the ancient riverside docks of Bordeaux 
Saint-Christoly. The two preserved words in this text could be either dative or ab- 
lative, indicating a shipment (or sale) to the linen-draper Tranquillus, or receipt 
of goods from him. Since a Zinteartus was not a negotiator, and by our interpret- 
ation not a large-scale manufacturer, it is doubtful that he was shipping goods out 
of town or selling them to an exporter (negotiatores probably obtained their linen 
ware in bulk from manufactories, such as the Zintfietwn at Vienne [Not.Pign., Occ. 
2.62], not from small retailers like Tranquillus). 

On the other hand it is extremely probable that he received his raw materials 
by boat, perhaps from a source near the mouth of the Garonne, and manufactured the 
linen in town. J.P.Wild notes that flax grows well near the French sea-coast (Tex- 
tile Manufacture in the Northern Roman Provinces, Cambridge 1970, 15), while Pliny 
(WH 19,8) claims that linen is woven in ‘all of Gaul', i.e. not only on the coast 
but also at inland centres. How the flax travelled inland has always been an unans- 
wered, and possibly unasked, question. Now we have at Brodeaux a business document 
which in all likelihood attests the transport of flax by river for sale to an urban 
linen-weaver. The flax may have been shipped raw, or possibly already spun into 
thread. The latter possibility would in fact accord better with the Eastern evid- 
ence already cited, and might suggest that the wives of the flax-growers were uti- 
lized as spinners — a conclusion already reached independently by A.H.M.Jones on 
the analogy of modern Near Eastern practice (The Roman Economy, Totowa 1974, 360). 
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i : Virgil, Georgics 3.44, emended 
KENNETH WELLESLEY(Edinburgh): Vzrg7Z, g dom 10.3(Mar.1985), 35 


: Taygett canes domitrixque Eptdaurus equorum. : é 
See we Come the Sanctuary of fescutaptis we know, but what is this? 
To Epidaurus belongs healing; the horse to Argos, or to northern Greece. 
Virgil wrote, of Souee: aS +s 
evr canes mL . 
— the home of horses zine A lines later, at 3.121. An early commentator (or 
Virgil himself) has noted in the margin that the line-ending has been used before 
(1.59) in a slightly different form: 
d ai (= dietun ante) 
Eptros 


equarum 
and an early editor has foisted Epidaurus upon us at 3.44. 
Copyright (C) 1985 Kenneth Wellesley 
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DANIEL A.DOMBROWSKI(Creighton U., Omaha): Plato, Republic ¢24b-c, again 
LCM 10.3(Mar.1985), 36-38 


tic &v ot tiv, Av &’éyd, unyavh yévouto tay wevddv Taw tv 

6€ovtt yuyvouévwy, dv &h viv éAcYouev, yewatdv ti Ev vevdo- 
wevoug TeToar udALtota uty ual atrtolce tobe doxovtac, ci S wi, 
thy MDAnv ndacv; Plato, Republic 414b-c 


J.Ferguson, in ‘The ethics of the yewaotov WetiSoc', LCM 6.10(Dec.1981), 259- 
267, correctly notes that little serious study has been made of Plato's ethics, 
especially as regards one of the most important ethical issues Plato creates, that 
dealing with the so-called ‘noble lie’. Although he does not mention Terence Ir- 
win's fine book on Plato's Moral Theory: the Barly and Middle Dialogues (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1977), no harm is done in that Irwin does not treat the present 
passage in any detail. My own article, ‘Republic 414 B-C: noble Zies, noble lies, 
or noble ‘lies'?', The Classical Bulletin 58 (November 1981), 4-6, appeared too 
late for Ferguson to consider. 

Ferguson isolates three conflicts that appear in this passage: 1) the fund- 
amental dichotomy is between Plato's stance that all falsehood is ethically 
wrong and his suggestion that the rulers can tell a WetSoc in order to inculcate 
obedience in the subject citizens for, as Ferguson puts it, ‘the sake of the sta- 
bility of the society’. Ferguson goes too far, however, in claiming that the rul- 
ers cannot only tell a WetSoc but also use ‘whatever means' to inculcate obedience. 
Much is at stake here, because it is only by assuming that the rulers can use what- 
ever means possible to inculcate obedience that Ferguson can make the Popperian 
claim that Plato is a totalitarian (see Karl Popper, The Open Society and its Ene- 
mies, VOl.1 The Spell of Plato, Princeton UP 1966 — originally published in 1945; 
R.H.S.Crossman, Plato Today, Oxford, OUP, 1939; Warner Fite, The Platonic Legend, 
New York, Scribner's, 1934). This interpretation of Plato as a totalitarian reach- 
ed its zenith around the Second World War, but Ferguson is allied with those like 
John Rawls who continue Popper's tradition (see Rawls' A Theory of Justice, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard UP, 1971, p.454). 

2) There is a dichotomy between the ‘absolutism’ of Plato's stance that all 
falsehood is ethically wrong and his admission that falsehood springing from know- 
ledge is ethically preferable to falsehood springing from ignorance. 

3) There is a dichotomy between Plato's stance that the rulers must possess 
to the full intellectual and moral virtue and the WetSoc the rulers must tell, 
specifically because full intellectual and moral virtue limits the means the rulers 
have at their disposal to inculcate obedience. 

In this article I will respond to these alleged conflicts in Plato, often re- 
lying, ironically, on Ferguson, whose intellectual honesty in alerting us to other 
points of view supplies us with enough evidence to refute the thesis that Plato's 
ethics is in serious trouble because of the above alleged conflicts. I will make 
three points of my own. 

A) My first point deals with Ferguson's use of Cornford. Ferguson rightly 
cites Cornford's contention that the Greek WetSoc has a much wider sense than our 
‘lie' in that it applies to all works of imagination, fictitious narratives, etc., 
and only sometimes refers to lies. And Ferguson agrees that Cornford is too solid 
a scholar to talk nonsense, because at 376e-377a WetSoo is used of fairy-tales 
told to children. In fact, the value of these stories lies precisely in the dAj- 
Seva they contain. Even though Ferguson is right that usually when Plato uses the 
term wetSoc it is in adverse ethical judgements, and in opposition to GArSe.a, 
there is nothing contradictory, as I will show in B), in having dAjSera contained 
in a WetSoc. In any event, it is strange that Ferguson should first admit Corn- 
ford's point concerning how wide the term WetSoc is, and then go on to translate 
eBSog throughout the rest of the article as ‘lie’. 
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I can find only two points in Ferguson which attempt to support this dismiss- 37 
al of Cornford's. all-important point, both of which involve the fact that the 
WetSog in question is yevwatov. i) One can speak of a ‘thumping lie' but not of a 
‘thumping story’. Ferguson's point seems to be that if we take the value judge- 
ment out of WetSoc we deprive it of its ability to be called yewatov. Why? We are 
not told. I do not find a'thumping story' of a ‘noble story' bothersome from the 
perspective of ordinary language, nor from various other perspectives. ii) Fergu- 
son claims that 'it will not do to underplay the irony of the oxymoron yewatov 
WetSoc'. But to admit that Plato is ironic does not establish the case that he 
contradicts himself. One can grant Ferguson's point here without. seeing how it 
enables us to escape Cornford. In sum, the wideness of the scope of WetiSoc elimi- 
nates the alleged conflicts in 1) and 3) above. Nor does the concept of the yev- 
vatov WetSog run counter to the metaphysical system of the Republic, as Ferguson 
says. This will become apparent in B). The whole purpose of the Republic is to 
educate Glaucon, et al., and to educate one must not only gaze at the eternal 
Forms, but also at this world, in which as much knowledge as possible is to be 
obtained (see 501b). 

B) My second point deals with Ferguson's choice of medicine as an heuristic 
to understand the wetSoc. For Ferguson, the ethical principle which allows the 
WetSog is found at 389b-c, where it is suggested that falsehood is useless to the 
gods, but may be useful to human beings as a form of medicine. Ferguson is correct 
in this judgement, but hasty in assuming that this is the only analogy, or the 
richest one, upon which the WetSoc could be based. Let me try an educational ana- 
logy as an heuristic, which has some textual support, as we have seen, from 376e- 
377a. That is, the WeBSoc is a teaching device, and by considering this one can 
eee Plato's consistency in the face of all three of the above alleged con- 
flicts. 

With respect to 2), in that the WetSoc is an educational device one need not 
be much ashamed of knowingly using it. Ferguson encourages those who see the Wed- 
60g as innocent to study 38]le-383a, but nothing destructive of my view can be 
found there. A distinction is made between the true Wetdog (dAndic VetiSoc), where 
one is ignorant of the truth or where one has deceived oneself, and the WetSoc in 
words, which is only a kind of imitation and not unruly (dGxpatov), i.e. not immor- 
al. Plato is quite clear that the latter WetSoc is not only quite useful (xoro.- 
ov), but is also not hateful (wh G&Evov efvar uloouc). Only the true WetSo¢ is 
hated by the gods, even if the gods themselves also avoid WetSoc in words. In their 
transcendent purity they do not need (n.b. Séovte at 414b) a WetSoc in words. Hu- 
man beings do. 

An example will get to the heart of the matter. When I was a student I took 
an introductory course in physics, of which there were two sections: one for sci- 
ence. majors and one for non-science majors. I fell into the latter category. The 
course for science majors included a knowledge of calculus, complicated formulae, 
etc.. The course I took was taught by a man who spoke English, and who assigned a 
book with many pictures in it of inclined planes, billiard tables, and the like, 
causing the course to be nicknamed ‘Funny Book Physics’. Was this teacher a total- 
itarian, dividing the campus into ‘scientific blood’ and ‘remedial blood'? Of 
course not. He was only a teacher, and without him I never would have learned phy- 
sics at all. 

Plato realized something like this. In order to rule one must not only have 
knowledge, but also a theory of knowledge. Perhaps some can know and understand 
what knowledge is without the aid of images and hypotheses, but some can do so 
only with the aid of a model, with its pseudo-truth (e.g. the divided line). And 
some others cannot even understand this model, much less reality and knowledge 
itself. Now how does one explain to these people that they cannot rule? They must 
be told stories, because that is all they can understand. These stories must ult- 
imately rest upon some truth so as to avoid the true WetSoc, but because they are 
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stories they can only deliver pseudo-truth. We must recognize, Plato seems to be 
saying, the differences in form in which truths are held; one of the jobs of a 
teacher is to make forms adequate for everyone. This is particularly true of edu- 
cation for the masses. 

C) My third point has to do with Ferguson's seriousness, for which we have 
much to be thankful. Ferguson has made several good points, including the follow- 
ing: that even if the WwetSoc (Ferguson says ‘lie') in the soul is worse than the 
wedioc in words, this does not mean that it is right to deceive others; that the 
oddest part of this passage is the suggestion that even the rulers need to be per- 
suaded by the yevvatov wetiSog — an oddity I will try to explain; that even the 
citizens, although they do not have wisdom, nonetheless have soul-chariots, and 
reason must hold the reins if there is not to be disaster; that Plato is a curi- 
ous mixture of idealist and pragmatist (but could it be that it is only when en- 
tering this cavelike, pragmatic world, say as a teacher, that Plato needs the 
WebS0g?); and finally that it is not hard to move from 'the ethically right act- 
ion leads to the most desirable results’ to ‘the action which leads to the most 
desirable results is the ethically right one'. For all of these points Ferguson's 
serious efforts deserve thanks. But as Richard Rorty has recently stated. (Philo- 
sophy and the Mirror of Nature, Princeton UP 1979, 369): 

The permanent fascination of the man who dreamed up the whole 

idea of Western philosophy — Plato — is that we still do not 

know which sort of philosopher he was ... the fact that after 

millenniums of commentary nobody knows which passages in the 

dialogues are jokes keeps the puzzle fresh. 
We really do not know if Plato is pulling our Teg in this passage; he has done 
it elsewhere (one example among many in the Phaedrus alone is treated by Robert 
Zaslovsky, 'A hitherto unremarked pun in the Phaedrus', Apeiron 15[Dec.1981], 
115-116). Ferguson, a generous opponent, at one point says that ‘Plato's use of 
irony is such that little could be built on taking these words at their face va- 
Tue. The most one can say is that there is some element of ethical surprise about 
the yewatov wetéoc' (my emphasis). But Ferguson goes beyond this limit when call- 
ing Plato a totalitarian thinker. 

D.E.Hahm has written on this passage (‘Plato's Noble Lie and Political Bro- 
therhood', Classica et Mediaevalia 30[1969], 211-227), to the effect that Plato 
symbolizes in the WeGSoc, not without irony, the necessity of those who run the 
city to have more than their own interest in mind. In order to bring about not 
only the inculcation of obedience in the citizens, and the stability of the state, 
as Ferguson states, but also the care of each citizen for the others (415d — d&- 
Atpow uiSeosar), Plato establishes through the WetSoc, according to Hahm, ‘the 
fraternity of playful men'. The unlikelihood of the story makes its apparently 
harsh message (harsh, at least, to Ferguson) easier to accept, thus showing a si- 
milarity to Aristophanes' speech in the Symposium. The citizens are told that 
their youth was a dream (414d — dvelpata), and that they were born out of the 
earth itself, When Socrates is told that he should be ashamed of such a detSoc 
(Ferguson would still say 'lie'), he agrees, and then taunts his listeners by say- 
ing that they have only heard the half of it (see the Jowett translation of 415a 
— DA’ Sues duove wal td Aotndv toO wiSov)! He then tells the incredible myth of 
the metals, which he admits must fly away on the wings of rumour (again Jowett is 
surprisingly helpful at 415d — wal toro pty Sh kEer Sm & adtd 4 om dydyn). 
It is no wonder that Plato has doubts as to whether the rulers could be persuade 
to 'believe' or use this wWetSoc. 

Indeed, as Rorty has suggested, Plato is still fascinating: Ferguson sees him 
as a totalitarian thinker, and others like me see him as an endless source of droll 
edification. 


Copyright (C) 1985 Daniel A.Dombrowski 
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JOHN M.FOSSEY (McGill University, Montréal): Aristoxenos the Botiotian again 
LCM 10.3(Mar.1985), 39-40 


In his article 'An Athenian Decree Reconsidered: honours for Aristoxenos and 
another Boiotian' (Classteal Views 1[1982], pp.259-274), Walbank has recently re- 
considered aspects of IGii*, 2a. He has suggested that the Boiotian ‘Apvot--voc 
Ztywvog, honoured with proxenia and euercesia in the inscription, might be identi- 
fied with “ApvotéEevocg, the Boiotian refugee honoured at Athens after the Spartan 
capture of the Kadmeia in 382 B.C. (zGii?, 37). He further posits the local ethnic 
Kametcg for this ‘ApvotéEevoc. Perhaps Walbank's main concern is the re-dating of 
the inscription from 403/2 B.C. to 382/1 B.C., for which he produces several epi- 
graphic and historical arguments. With his improved reading of the text now avail- 
able several points of his discussion call for further comment. Let it first be 
said that his new reading of line 8 (p.261) does free us from the old date and a 
time in the earlier fourth century seems well supported by Walbank's observations 
(pp.262-3) concerning the letter style. We may, however, return to the question 
of the exact dating after considering some other points: these are the name and 
identification of the honorand and his ethnic. 

It must be said straight away that the reconstruction “Aovot[dtelvoc seems 
almost inevitable. There does not appear to be any other Boiotian personal name 
which could fit; even the name “Apictatvog which Walbank himself considers en pas- 
sant does not seem to be attested in Boiotia — although that is, of course, mere 
argumentum a stlentto. Accepting this logical reconstruction of the name, however, 
does not add any support to the identification with the “AovotéEevoc honoured in 
382/1. In fact, apart from the similarity of their first names, there is no real 
reason for identifying the two personages; in the absence of a patronym for the 
honorand of 382/1 there is no final check. 

The same caution should apply to Walbank's desire to identify Eltouti tw, 
also of the 382/1 honours, with a known Athenian proxenos from Boiotian Orkhomenos. 
Walbank himself admits (p.269), however, that if it is the same Eurytion he would 
be a bit long in the tooth by 382/1, since he was originally made proxenos in the 
420s. 

Igii?, 37, recording the honours of 382/1, is very fragmentary, but if we fol- 
Tow the original text given in ZG rather than Wilhelm's reconstruction found in 
the addenda, we will see that certain facts are clear. [éJEeAnAvSdoli] in line a-b 
10 shows that the names listed are those of men who have gone into exile, while 
in line a-b 12 the words [Aaneéarud]viot thw KaSluelav] indicate that the cause 
of their exile was the Spartan capture of the Theban akropolis. There is, however, 
no indication whatsoever that these men were made proxenoi or euergetai. What is 
preserved concerns simply the regulation and protection of refugees now residing 
in Athens: their civic or tax status is covered by looteAetc of line c 4 (and pos- 
sibly by &tléAevav] of Tine a-b 9 if the reconstruction is correct), as was the 
case with the speech writer Lysias, himself a ‘resident alien’ of Athens at this 
time (cf. Ploutarkhos, Moralia 836a [Vit.X.Ovrat.3 (Lystas)] — émedadele tfi¢ MOAL- 
telag tov AoiTdv Gamoe xedvov tooteAhe dv); military rights or duties seem to be 
prescribed for them in lines c 5-6 with the restored phrase otpatet[eo8ar wet “A- 
Snvaiwv)]; finally extensive reconstruction of a phrase in line c 10-11, if correct, 
implies that they were protected against violence — [étv 6€ tic abtl@[v] énodfdvnt 
Bratwr Savdtwr efvale tac tiluwolac]. Nowhere is either the proxenia or the euerg- 
esia mentioned. To look in this list of Theban refugees for highly honoured people 
from other Boiotian cities is hardly warranted without very clear indication and 
mere similarity of names, be it Aristoxenos or Eurytion, is insufficient. We may 
thus consider the proxenos Aristoxenos son of Simon on his own. 

His ethnic -edc is intriguing. Walbank suggested Kwnetc to produce the reading 
“Aptot[dEevov tév Kum]éa, although he called attention (p.268) to the unattested 
nature of this ethnic. Walbank cites only one ethnic for citizens of Kopai, Kumautic 
(cf. Thoukydides iv.93.4) but the forms Kumaltn¢e and Kunatoc are given by Stephanos 
of Byzantion (s.v. Kamar) while the Hellenistic inscriptions of the city itself 
(BCH 1975, 77-82; IGvii, 2792, 2794, 2796, as well as an unpublished dedication) 
make it obvious that the usual local form was Kamatoc and this is confirmed by two 
other inscriptions from elsewhere in Boiotia (IGvii, 2724 from the Ptoion and 3078 
from Lebadeia {presumably Kumle]iov of rGvii, 2708 from Akraiphiai should read Kw- 
tla]tov}). Nowhere, however, does such a short form as Kumetc occur for the ethnic; 
rather it is attested only — by Stephanos (s.v. Kama.) as the personal name of 
the city's homonymous hero. ree) 

If, then, we discount an ethnic based on Kina, we will find that no Boiotian 
ethnic is short enough to fulfil the stoikhedon requirements of the text. We have, 
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therefore, to consider omitting the article; Walbank (pp.268-9 n.22) discusses this 
possibility although he considers the inscription perhaps too early for such a form 
of wording. It is, however, only the absence of examples of the ethnic without art- 
icle before 378/7 {or 355/4) which argues against the form here, and that is yet an- 
other argunentum a stlentio. In the end it is necessary to posit it here, earlier 

in the fourth century. Leaving out the article we have to find an ethnic of [...... a5 
etc; the only Boiotian ethnic which seems to fit this size is Mvataretc. We are, 
thus, more or less obliged to propose the restoration of rGii*, 2a, lines 9-10 as 
follows: [Lénorvéolat wev “Aovot|[éEevov Morar éa. 

Aristoxenos. and Simon thus become attested for the first time as possible Pla- 
taian names. We may, however, note that neither was previously attested at Kopai 
either. In fact the distributions of the two names in Boiotia seem to be very dif- 
ferent. Aristoxenos is attested at Thebes (ZGvii, 2432 and 2591), Thespiai (Ie@vii, 
1743) and Tanagra (IGvii, 825); that is essentially in Southern and Eastern Boiotia. 
Simon occurs very frequently at Hyettos in North West Boiotia (ZGvii, 2810-12, 2314, 
2819) with outliers at Khorsiai on the South coast. (IGvii, 2387) and at Tanagra in 
the Eastern plain (ZGvii, 1389). The only city at which both have so far occurred, 
Tanagra, is of course ruled out of consideration here by the -etc ethnic. The occur- 
rence of an Aristoxenos at Plataiai — as proposed here — is near enough to both 
the Theban and Thespian examples to occasion no surprise, and the father's name, 
Simon, must be seen there as another instance of its rare but not unparalleled 
spread outside of Northern Boiotia. 

The identification of the ethnic has important chronological consequences, for 
between 427 and 386 B.C. Plataiai did not exist as either a physical or a political 
entity and, as Bélte has shown (RE xx,2, 1950, 2255-2333, esp. 2309), those of its 
inhabitants who had escaped to safety in Athens seem to have been treated as Athen- 
ian metoikoi with the ethnic Mataretc used as an Attic demotic (e.g. IGii”, 1569, 
47 and 1951, 112). It would thus be impossible to find a Plataian referred to also 
as a ‘Boiotian' during that forty year period. It is, moreover, not logical that 
the Athenians should make proxenos somebody who was located in their own city. Ac- 
cordingly our inscription must date after the restoration of Plataiai in 368 B.C.. 
It can, furthermore, not date after 378 B.C. since the term Botwtdc, as Roesch has 
demonstrated (Etudes béottennes, 1982, esp. 496-7), was no longer used, but only 
the local ethnic. Within the resulting eight year span, Walbank has shown (p.263) 
that the only arkhon year which is possible is 382/1 B.C.. In general it can be 
said that the chronological implications of the ethnic support very well Walbank's 
proposed new date. 

The traditional friendship of Athens and Plataiai started at the end of the 
sixth century (Herodotus vi.108) and lasted down to 427 B.C. when the refugee Plat- 
aians found shelter at Athens. When their city was newly refounded in 386 B.C., as 
a result of Spartan intervention in Boiotian politics, it was inevitable that Ath- 
ens should fear lest the Plataians come uder some sort of Lakedaimonian influence. 
In such circumstances it was not unnatural that Athens should want to reassert her 
ties with the other city and the appointment of an Athenian proxenos in Plataiai 
is a logical step in that direction. In fact the Athenian proxenoi in Boiotia in 
the classical period have some points in common. We have already had cause to men- 
tion Eurytion of Orkhomenos and we may well remember the appointment of four Athen- 
jan proxenoi in Thespiai after the battle of Koroneia in 447/6 B.C. (zGii*, 36). 

It. cannot be coincidence that the Athenian proxenoi.known to us from Bototia be- 
tween the mid 5th and the mid 4th centuries B.C. should all be from the anti-Theban 
cities; the proxenia was here very closely related to political (and military?) 
strategic considerations. This last observation, in its turn, may well encourage 

us in the reconstruction of the ethnic suggested above, for the decree can then be 
seen as part of a pattern. 

Walbank has shown clearly enough (pp.270-2) that Aristoxenos was already a 
proxenos at the time of the decree in 382/1 B.C., and he can hardly have been ap- 
pointed, as we have just seen, before 386 B... We may conclude that sometime in 
the first. four years of its new existence a citizen of Plataiai was appointed Ath- 
enian proxenos and in 382/1 B.C. did something in particular to merit the act of 
praise and the setting up of his stele. It may not be coincidence that this was at 
the same time as the Athenians accorded privileges to Theban refugees, for Aristo- 
xenos of Plataiai may have acquitted himself well in Athenian interests during the 
activities surrounding the Spartan over-running of the largest city of Boiotia. 

The coincidence lies only in the fact that one of the Theban refugees also bore 
the not unpopular name of Aristoxenos. 
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H.D.JOCELYN(Manchester): Charinus cunnilingus (Martial 1.77) 
LCM 10.3(Mar.1985), 41-42 


pulchre ualet Charinus et tamen pallet. 
parce bibit Charinus et tamen pallet. 
bene conecoquit Charinus et tamen pallet. 
sole utitur Charinus et tamen pallet. 
tingitur cutem Charinus et tamen pallet. 
cunnum Charinus lingit et tamen pallet. 


The commentaries of M.Citroni (Florence 1975) and P.Howell (London 1980) con- 
tain much about the structure of this epigram and the evil repute of cunntlingt. 
The ancient material which they assemble may, however, be usefully supplemented 
with a Pompeian graffito denouncing a jack of all trades: ... coponium fectstt. 
eretarta fectstt. salsamentarta fecistt. ptstorium fectsti. agricola fuistt. 
aere minutarta fecistt. propola futsti. laguneularia nune facis. st cunnu. ling- 
serts, consummarts omnia (Atti Acc.Naz.Linc., Notiz.d.Seav.d.Ant. 8.12[1958), 
128-130 [n.268] = CIL IV 3.4 [Berlin 1970], 10150). The scribbler's suggestion 
need not be thought entirely surreal. The streets of Pompeii offered a large var- 
jety of services by and from persons of either sex. The service in question (see 
CIL IV 3999, 8939, 8940) was as cheap as any on offer (contrast 1751, 1969, 2028, 
2193, 2450, 4023, 4024, 4150, 4439, 4592, 5048, 5105, 5127, 5203, 5372, 5408, 8160, 
8185, 8224). 

What is predicted for the Pompeian Zaguncularts is an occupation even more 
mean and lowly than those in which he has hitherto been engaged, an occupation be- 
fitting his character. Charinus suffers a similar verbal assault. At v.4 of his 
epigram Martial moves from a seemingly neutral tone to one of overt hostility. The 
sick and old might lie in the sun but not the young and healthy. At least not too 
much (cf. Cicero, Att.12.6.2; Persius 4.33). Having one's face rouged (v.5 tingi- 
tur cutem: cf. Cicero, Pis.25; Seneca, Contr.5.6; Quintilian, Inst.8 praef.19) was 
a practice considered thoroughly effeminate. The suggestion made in v.6 degrades 
Charinus further. It is the verb palZet, however, which carries the weight of the 
epigram. The Aeuxdyewo had long been an object of ridicule (cf. Aristophanes, Nub. 
103; Menander, Ste.200; Pollux 4.147 [on the mask of the dmmddc veaviondc]; Schol. 
Areth.(B) Plato ApoZ.20e and the passages of comedy there cited). The link between 
et tamen pallet and cumnum Charinus lingit demands an explanation. 

If Domizio Calderini had an explanation in his splendidly foul mind he did 
not make it clear in his commentary (Rome 1474), T.Farnaby's note (London 1605) is 
equally obscure. The Bohn's Classical Library translation of 1860 turned the final 
verse of the epigram with 'Charinus indulges in infamous debauchery and yet he is 
pale' and adds a note: ‘that is, he does not blush at his own infamy’. Similarly 
W.C.A.Ker (London 1919) and H.J.Isaac (Paris 1930). This interpretation reflects 
no more than the attitude of the interpreter to ‘infamous debauchery’. The cumni- 
lingi of classical literature, from Ariphrades onwards, were all utterly shameless. 
Citroni and Howell opine that Martial reveals the cause of Charinus' sallow com-~ 
plexion as an illness brought on by the practice of ‘infamous debauchery’. The 
former skates in embarrassed fashion around tamen. The latter declares boldly that 
the words et tamen pallet ‘have to be understood in a different way in line 6', 
that ‘final et tamen is not ... to be taken seriously', that tamen is ‘here ironic, 
for tdeo'. 

At LCM 9.9(Nov.1984), 130, W.S.Watt offers in succinct and decent Latin a new* 


* The note gives the impression that it merel i 
T n 0 y resurrects an explanation found 
in oe commentaries on Martial. Professor Watt tells me he had in mind those 
early students of Juvenal 1.42~3 who pointed to the supposed connexion between 


excessive sexual intercourse and pallor (1i in hi i 
im edittancer 16s), p r (listed by P.van der Aa in his varior- 
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explanation. The words cunnwn Charinus lingit imply, according to Watt, that Chari- 
nus does not use his penis in congress with women. The man therefore expends no se- 
men, his blood supply suffers no consequent diminution, and it is more than ever 
puzzling that his features should appear bloodless (et tamen pallet). Watt's expla- 
nation is not entirely satisfactory, but it at least illumines the problem without 
doing violence to sound Latinity. 

The nature of the male ejaculate was a mystery for the Ancients. Hesiod con- 
nects it with fluid to be found at the knee and within the cranium (0p.582-7; cf. 
Alcaeus, fr.347): philosophers with the spinal fluid or else with the arterial 
blood. Hence, doubtlessly, not only Juvenal 1.42-3, but also Plautus, Bacch. 372; 
Catullus 81; Cicero, Sest.16; Propertius 1.5.21-2; Seneca, DiaZ.10.2.4; Petronius 
139.4; and the use made of Virgil, Aen.11.818 (labttur exsanguis) at Ausonius, 
Cent. nupt.131. Hence too the use of mad) as a synonym of néog, of uena as a syn- 
onym of mentula. The ancient physiognomists linked pallid features and excessive 
venery (LAristotle], Physiogn.1.31, 808b4). The exhausted Priapus exclaimed to the 
Qutrites. (26.7-10): tpst cernitis, effututus ut sim 

eonfeetusque macerque pallidusque, 

qut quondam ruber et ualens solebam 

fures caedere quamltbet ualentes. 
Folklore preserves the idea still. The Editor tells me that in his service days 
any man with the surname 'White' was Tikely to acquire the soubriquet ‘Knocker'. 
It is also true that literary epigrammatists associated an addiction to the Phoe- 
nician vice (the Editor demands an explanation of this euphemism: see, therefore, 
Lucian, Pseudol.28; Galen XII 249; Hesychius IV 52, s.v. ontdaE; schol. Aristoph- 
anes Pax 883; Etym.Magn. col.235.46, s.v. yAwttoxoyetov) with inability to have 
an erection (cf. Martial 2.28; 6.26; 11.25; 12.86) or with dislike of normal vag- 
inal penetration (cf. Martial 11.47 & 85; Ausonius, Epigr. 82.2). 

Nevertheless the statement cunnum Lingtt would not of itseif have automatic- 
ally excited the thought non futurt. Martial's 7.67 had the tribad Philaenis per- 
forming both acts. And for Charinus' sallowness to remain a puzzle not non fututt 
but non nimis futuit had to be the implication of cunmwen lingit. Total abstinence 
was regarded by ordinary pagans as unhealthy. It did not in any case prevent the 
loss of vital fluid. Many a hermit lost as much in his dreams as did any d&mpoSici- 
aotic in his waking revels. Watt's idea of a negative implication in cunnwn Chari- 
nus lingit destroys, furthermore, a series of positive statements and the climax 
formed by these statements. The climax would have worked only on the supposition 
that practice of the Phoenician vice brought more redness to the features than did 
a good state of health (v.1), a modest intake of wine (v.2), a well- oes meal 
(v.3), an exposure to the sun (v.4), or an application of otmog (v. 

Few could have known what the face of a cunnilingus in action iohkod Tike. 

It was possible, however, to speculate on the posture required of him (cf. Aristo- 
phanes, Pax 885; Anon., AP 11.220; Cicero, dom.83) and the resultant rush of blood 
to the head, and on the expenditure of energy by his Zingua fututrix, and to imag- 
ine a similarity between the colour of his face and that of an engorged penis. The 
readers of Martial's epigram would have been left to wonder why Charinus' features 
did not suffuse with blood and perhaps to think of what Charinus' partner may have 
done for him in return, in other words of acts like one pictured on a first century 
A.D. lamp from Cyprus (Catherine Jones, Sex or Symbol. Erotie Images of Greece and 
Rome, British Museum Publications 1982, pp.138 [plate 116], 141), and to deduce 
that the resultant drain of semen (and blood) was the root cause of Charinus’ sal- 
Towness. 
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H.D.JOCELYN(Manchester): Caeeilius, Com.150-152, and asyndeton in early Latin 
noun~-patrs LCM 10.3(Mar.1985), 43 43 


The words ¢ta plorando orando instando atque obiurgando me obtudit make good 
sense and good trochaic rhythm. The following eam utt uenderem nune credo inter 
suas aequales et cognatas sermonem serit are metrically obscure. Ribbeck got two 
catalectic bacchiac tetrameters out of them by deleting et. At Lom 10.1(Jan.1985), 
11, I assumed that L.A.Holford-Strevens (LCM 9.10[Dec.1984], 146-7) approved of 
Ribbeck's deletion, and stated that ‘asyndeton is not to be found elsewhere in 
such phrases’. Holford-Strevens replies (LCM 10. 2[Feb.1985), 31) that asyndeton 
is ‘common enough in early Latin noun-pairs', and accuses me, with some justice, 
of an obseura brevitas. 

Here is a list of noun-pairs lacking a copula which are to be found in the 
remains of early Latin drama. The list is almost certainly incomplete, but since 
it was compiled for purposes other than textual debate it probably constitutes a 
fair sample. 

Plautus, Amph.897-8 me miseram arguit | stupri dedecoris, 991 etus dicto tm- 
perto sum audtens, 1132-3 hariolos haruspices | mitte omnis, Asin.245 expertar o- 
ptbus omnt copta, 824 tu ergo fac ut illt turbas litis concias; Baech.732 quid si 
pottus morbum mortem sertbat, 916 ni illic hodie forte fortuna hic foret; Cas.521- 
2 quin edepol seruos anctllas domo | certum est omnis mittere ad te; Cist.649 oc- 
eludite aedis pessults repagulis; Epid.449-451 nempe quem in adulescentia | memo- 
rant apud reges armis arte duellica | diuttias magnas indeptum; Men.339 ad portum 
mittunt seruolos anctllulas, 1133-4 quem ego muiltis misertts laboribus | usque ad- 
hue quaestut; Mere.47 perfidiam iniustttiam Lenonum expromere; Mil.287 forte for- 
tuna per tmpluutum hoe despext in proxwmum; Persa 566 euortes tuo arbitratu homi- 
nes fundis familtts; Poen.133-4 fateor deberi tibi | et libertatem et multas gra- 
tes grattas, 791 eheu quom ego habui hartolos haruspices; Rud.22-3 atque hoe sce- 
lestt in animan tndueunt suum, | Iouem se placare posse donis hostiis, 839-40 me- 
ame tlle amtcam leno ut uiolentia | de ara dertpere Veneris uoluit; Trin.287 haec 
dies noctes (noctesque P) canto tibt ut caueas, 199 seruos ancillos amove, 1037 
mores leges perduxerunt tam in potestatem suas: Ennius, Trag.81-5 o Priami domus | 

| vidt ego te ... | ... | auro ebore instructam regtfice, 145 saeutter fortu- 
na ferro cernunt de utctoria: Pacuvius, Trag.175 lamentas fletus facere compendi 
lieet: Terence, Andr.676 conart mantbus pedibus; Haut.142-4 ancillas seruos ... 
2+. | omnts produxt ace uendidi; Eun.134-5 forte fortuna adfutt | hte meus amicus, 
568-9 forte fortuna domt | erat quidam eunuchus, 1054-5 perfice hoe | prectbus 
pretto, 1057 quoduis donum praemium a me optato: Turpilius, Com.208 nobilitate 
faetione fretus: Accius, Trag.254 formae figurae nitiditatem hospes gerts. 

It should be immediately obvious that Ribbeck's inter suas aequales cognatas 
sermonem sertt cannot find a comfortable place in this list. We have before us 
either pairs handed down in set phrases of some kind or pairs created by the poet 
and adorned with alliteration, assonance and the like for some special effect. 
aequales and cognati/cognatae are not elsewhere conjoined in our record in any way 
(contrast amiet and cognati at Plautus, Stich.580, Terence, Hee.592, et al.). To 
stand them together without a copula would furthermore create an ambiguity ('co- 
evals and cognates' ~ 'coeval cognates'). It may also be of significance that none 
of the transmitted asyndetic pairs is governed by a preposition. A critical oper- 
ation which achieves metrical at the expense of verbal and phrasal regularity 
scarcely merits mention even in an apparatus. 

Holford-Strevens now seems prepared to entertain Hosius' treatment of the 
words in question, i.e. to regard them as forming a catalectic bacchiac tetrameter 
followed by an iambic senarius. A parallel combination is not, however, to be 
found between trochees and cretics. The iambic senarius effect paelice ut meum 
priuarem utrum (156) recognized by Holford-Strevens and others would likewise be 
an oddity standing between cretics and choriambs. However much the bacchiacs and 
cretics which Questa finds in 152 and 156 respectively may ‘hobble’, they have at 
least a diagnostic virtue. To say that the two senarii ‘might be thought to pro- 
tect each other' is to encourage a thoroughly unmethodical approach to the prob- 
base He who would scan an early Latin canttewn must make rhythmic sense of the 
whole. 
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YVAN NADEAU(Arts Faculty Office, Edinburgh): Traduetion and censors (Juvenal 2.159; 
8.17; 7,16; 11.3i: Virgil, petal Ske 
LCM 10.3(Mar.1985), 44-48 


In LCM 8.1(Jan.1983), 14-16, I suesested that the word traductmur in Juvenal 
2.159 had connotations of the census and lustrum in its context, and I questioned 
whether S.H.Braund and J.D.Cloud (hereafter B. & C.), in their article in LCM 6.8 
(Oct.1981), 207, had done enough to establish that the word had reference to the 
triumphal procession in the same context. In a subsequent article (LCM &.4[Apr. 
1983], 50-51) B. & C. expand their arguments in favour of triumphal connotations 
and discuss mine in support of censorial and lustral ones. Let us come back to the 
question omnis, if possible, expertes curae. 

A.1. My starting point is that, as traducere can mean ‘to lead along in a process- 
jion', so traducimur can mean 'we are led along in a procession’. That the verb tra- 
ducere is actually found in the context of censorship is a bonus to my argument. 
The allusion to censorship and lustration is established by the context. It is not 
part of the essence of the word traducere. The sense of traducere in Juvenal is OLD 
3 'to lead or carry past in a parade, procession etc.'. Now, there is no doubt that 
if I could show that traducere or traduci occurred in a description of the people 
filing past the censor(s) in the census, without special reference to the equites, 
that would be an even greater bonus. But it would still be a decoration to the de- 
velopment of the argument — not an argument itself. I tried to explain that in my 
second footnote, which I reproduce in part here: 

... Juvenal has juxtaposed a common sense of the word, here called for 

by the context, ‘there we are dishonoured, exposed’, with a more prim- 

ary sense ‘there we are marched past', which, however, acquires a more 

precise connotation, the 'censorial' one, in its context. 

But my simply saying ‘cf. OLD 3b' was misleading in that it led B. & C. to believe 
that I believed that traducimur in the Juvenal belonged in that section, came under 
that definition, i.e. that the allusion in Juvenal was to that particular part of 
the census which consisted in the review of the equites. The fact that all the il- 
lustrative material 1 adduced in §§ 2 & 4 related also to the particular review of 
the equites obviously reinforced that wrong impression. I should have made it clear 
that my hypothesis was that we have in Juvenal a reference to the filing past the 
censor of the whole Roman peop!-, of which the review of the equites was a part. 
For this unclear exposition | must apologize to B. & C., and to all those who were 
likewise misled. 

2. It follows, however, that a number of the arguments put forward by B. & C. a- 
gainst my hypothesis arise from the misunderstanding caused by my lack of clarity: 
"traducere equun is prima facie a technical phrase ...". This could well be so. But 
whether that phrase is ‘technical’ or not has no beartng on my argument. 

3. "the onus probandi lies with N. to show that traducimur can ever mean traduc- 
ere equos". It would, if that were part of my argument. 

4. "The cash-value of the image in our Juvenal passage cannot possibly be "we 
pass muster' 'we satisfy tne censors' moral and material criteria'". I agree. I 
wrote: "As the whole Roman nation is glorified by the Zustrwn of Aeneid 6, so the 
whole Roman nation is disgraced by Juvenal's Zustrum". Let me try, at the risk of 
discursiveness, to say what 1 mean: <llic heu misert traducimur, by my argument, 
contains a pun, and, with its context, paraphrases as follows: ‘There, in Hades, 
we, the Roman people, are marched past (one sense of traducim) and disgraced 
(another sense of traductma) because there, as we know from Virgil, we are march- 
ed past as before a censor, and while, in Virgil, we, the Roman people, win glory 
from this review as Anchises, the censor, reviews our glories-to-be, so now, we, 
the Roman people, would be disgraced by this march-past since pathics would be 
found in our midst’ — which pathics would not, ex argwnento, ‘pass muster’. They 
would be expelled from the Senate, or made to sell their horse, or receive the 
censorial nota. 

5. "Nor does Nadeau's appeal to Zustrart (157) to support the census-allusion 
help his case: Juvenal never uses this verb to refer to the censor's lustrum, cf. 
6.518 and 13.63:". Looking at the two passages cited, I discover that they have, 
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in truth, nothing to do with the censors' Zustrwn; that they contain the verb Zus- 45 
trare meaning ‘to purify’ with a ritual association but without reference to the 
particular purification that was part of the census. What, then, is the argument 

of B. & C.? Is it that if Juvenal had wanted to make an allusion to the lustrun 

he would have used a different word and not Zustrare? If so, which word? Or is it 
that since Zustrare is used twice by Juvenal to mean ‘to purify’ without reference 
to the particular purification of the Zustrwn it could not have been used by him 
with such a reference? Or is it that if Juvenal had referred once to the Zustrun 

in his oeuvre, he would have referred to it at least twice? All that is necessary 
for my argument is that Zustrart should have had, for Juvenal's readers, resonances 
of the Zustrwn which was part of the census, resonances which could become audible 
if the context provided the necessary amplification. 

6. "Nor can Aenetd 6 be used to 'guarantee' the census allusion ... . The censor- 
jal overtones of Aeneid 6.697-688 ... seem faint: Zustrabat 681 is rightly subsum- 
ed under OLD 5 'to survey’ and recensebat 682 under OLD 1 'to count! thus providing 
no explicit [their emphasis] connexion with the censor". Agreed. There is no expli- 
cit connexion with the censor. I did not say there was. And life is too short for 
lexicographers to note every nuance of a word in all its artistic contexts. My un- 
regenerate habit it is (and Austin's, and, ex hypothest, Juvenal's) to find in Vir- 
gil more than is explicit, to think of the census and its Zustrwm when Lustrabat 
and recensebat occur together at the start of a review of the Roman people. 

7. "Nor do lines 886-7 of Aenetd 6 lend any support, for not only are they at 
some distance from 679-83 ..." Yes, they are ... at some distance. The first pass- 
age, 679-83, opens the parade, the second, 886-7, concludes it. So I said, thinking 
that the very position of those two occurrences of Zustrare, with a parade between 
them which is introduced with the word recensebat (682), which takes cognizance of 
fortunasque virum moresque manusque (683) and takes place in campis latis (887) be- 
side a river, would make a point compendious ly since the censorial review took 
place | in the Campus Martius, which is bordered by the Tiber. 

8. but also the plural verb Zustrant (again = 'survey') has as its subject 
both Mneiiese and Aeneas and can hardly be taken as an allusion to Anchises' Zus- 
trum — unless we take Aeneas too to be conducting a Zustrum". What is B. &C.'s 
point? Is it that we cannot have two people conducting a census? Why is that in- 
conceivable? There are two censors, and although they shared between them the du- 
ties of the office, they would both be present at the Zustrwn, although strictly 
only one would be conducting it. Is it that it is inconceivable that Aeneas should 
conduct a census and Zustrwn? But there are those who believe that Aeneas in the 
Aenetd,is a prefiguration of Augustus. In that case Aeneas would be a very suitable 
person to be portrayed as conducting a Zustrwn: senatum ter legit et tn consulatu 
sexto censum popult conlega M.Agrtppa egt. Lustrum post annum alterum et quadrages- 
tmum fect, quo lustro ... . So wrote Augustus (RG 8.2). 

Or do B. & C. find it odd that Aeneas should join in conducting a census which 
is started by Anchises? I do not find this so odd that it invalidates my hypothesis 
that we have here an evocation of a census, not, after all, an exact description of 
one. But again there might even be an historical point to the passage in Virgil. 
When Aeneas comes upon Anchises (679), the latter is conducting his census and Zus- 
trum (ex hypothest). He interrupts it on the arrival of his son. There is an emo- 
tional exchange between father and son. At 703 Aeneas notices the great host of 
souls by the river, and Anchises tells Aeneas that he has been waiting long for his 
arrival so that he could conduct his enumeration in his son's presence (716-18). 
Then at 756 they start again the enumeration/recension which Aeneas’ arrival inter- 
rupted. Aeneas is believed to be a prefiguration of Augustus, who, as we saw in the 
passage of the res gestae quoted above, conducted the first Zustrwn since 70 B.C.. 
Anchises is a prefiguration of Julius Caesar (see Drew, The Allegory of the Aeneid, 
chapter 2). Although Julius Caesar was made praefectus moribus in 46 B.C., it was 
only in 44 B.C. that he was made censor for life (Dio 44.5.3). He did not carry out 
a census before his assassination on the Ides of March in the samé-year. Could not 
Virgil be suggesting that Augustus' census and Zustrwn are the accomplishment of a 
paternal project that had been frustrated by the event of the Ides? Weinstock, Diu- 
us Iultus, discusses the paternal origin of many of Augustus’ acts and institutions 
at p.vii of the Preface and also passim in the book. 
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9. "Can we really suppose that Juvenal expects his audience to perceive parody of 
the 'census' of Aeneid 6 when that ‘census' is only faintly evoked in the text of 
Virgil?" B. & C. agree that the katabasis of Aeneid 6 is evoked in Juvenal. In the 
Virgilian katabasis the Curii, Scipios etc. occur in a 'parade' of heroes before 
Anchises and Aeneas which opens and closes with a 'lustral' word (see 7 above). In 
the Juvenalian katabasis those same heroes wish Zustrari and the lustration is fol- 
lowed by a parade word, traduecima. Would Juvenal in such circumstances expect his 
audience to see a parody? Yes. For a significant allusion in Juvenal to a less 
well-known text than the katabasis of Aeneid 6, much less strongly signalled than 
this, see now Woodman, 'Juvenal and Horace’, Greece & Rome 30(1983), 81-84. 


B.1. Let us now look at the positive arguments which B. & C. put forward for tra- 
ducimur in this passage of Juvenal containing a reference to the triumph: the lau- 
rel is the symbol of the triumph; there is laurel here being used for lustration, 
together with torches, sulphur and lustral water; but a reference to the triumph 
would be perceivable nevertheless. 

2. traducere often occurs, frequently in the passive, in triumphal contexts; the 
passive traduez occurs here; so it evokes a triumphal context. 

3. It is plausible to suppose (my emphases) that the metaphorical sense, ‘to ex- 
pose to scorn’, derives from the literal use of the word in the context of the tri- 
umph; the metaphorical use is found here; so the literal context from which the 
metaphorical sense might be plausibly supposed to derive would be felt here too. 

4. It is my view that these three arguments in favour of a ‘triumphal’ connota- 
tion are weak in relation to the arguments for a 'censorial' one. I concede, how- 
ever, that connotations are elusive things, and I would find it hard to deny cat- 
egorically that an ancient reader would find thoughts of triumphs obtruding on his 
mind on reading this passage of Juvenal. 

5. To the three arguments summarized in 1, 2 and 3, B. and C. add another: that 
traducimur in 2.159 has triumphal overtones is shown by 8.17; the opening passage 
of Satire 8 has many similarities with this one; in particular, there is emphasis 
in both contexts on the military valour of the ancient Romans, contrasting with the 
modern decadents and effeminates; the triumphal overtones of traducit in 8.17 'seem 
to be clinched’ by the presence of triumphal statues in line 3 of that satire; 
therefore traducimur in 2.159 can be thought to have triumphal overtones too. So 
B. and C.. 

6. To counter this last argument in favour of triumphal connotations with others 
of equal weight in favour of censorial ones it would be sufficient to argue that 
the census was a fundamentally military process (cf. Varro, LL 6.93: censor exerct- 
tun centuriato constituit quinquennalem cum lustrare et in urben ad uextllum ducere 
debet), therefore not out of place in a military context, and that the censorial 
overtones of traducit in 8.17 'seem to be clinched’ by the clear reference to the 
census and its classifications in line 2 of Satire 8, longo | sanguine censert. 

7. But it is more profitable to look closely at the beginning of Satire 8: 

stemma quid faciunt? quid prodest, Pontice, longo 
sanguine censert, pictos ostendere uultus 

matorum et stantis in curribus Aemtltanos 

et Curios tam dimidios wneroque minorem 

Coruinun et Galbam auriculis nasoque carentem, 5 
quis fructus generis tabula tactare capaci 
Coruinum, posthae multa contingere utrga 

fumosos equitwn cun dictatore magistros, 

st coran Lepidis male uiuitur? effigies quo 


tot bellatorun, si luditur alea pernox 10 
ante Numantinos, ... ses see cae ove 


cur Allobrogicis et magna gaudeat ara 

natus in Herculeo Fabtus lare, st cupidus st 

uanus et Euganea quantumuis molltior agna, 15 
st tenerum attritus Catinenst pumice lunbun 
squalentis traductt auos emptorque uenent 

frangenda miseram funestat imagine gentem? 
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tota licet ueteres exornent undtque cerae 


QUPLA, Kec) Be Ske 4%, awe Cees Ses 20 
hos ante effigtes matorum pone tuorum 22 


The first thing we observe is that the common and predominant theme of this pass- 
age is the <magines of the ancestors which decorated the atria of noble families. 
I have underscored the words which indicate that theme, simply to show at a glance 
how omnipresent the ancestral imagines are in the context. 

8. Let us now concentrate on lines 16-17 and observe another Juvenalian pun. In 
line 16 the modern noble effeminate is typified by his removing all hair from his 
sexual parts. This guarantees the sense of ‘hairy' for squalentes. The hairless 
moderns contrast with their hairy ancestors — and disgrace them. But since the 
whole passage is about the cmagines, squalentes avi also means ‘aut, quorum statu- 
ae et imagines ob uetustatem colore sordido obductae et sttu obsttae sunt', as Ru- 
perti writes. That is the point emphasized in lines 4-8, and, of course, the more 
ancient the families' glories, the older their zimagines would be. The ‘sootiness' 
of the cmagines was almost proverbial: Seneca, Ep.44.5 non faett nobilem atrium 
plenum fumosts tmagintbus; Cicero, Pis.1 obrepststi ad honores errore hominum, 
commendatione fumosarum imaginum, quarum simile habes nihil praeter colorem. 

9. With the first sense of squalentes, ‘hairy’, aut are the actual ancestors, 
and traducit means ‘expose to obloquy, ridicule’, the valour and manliness implied 
by the hairiness of the ancestors being ‘'traduced' by the hairlessness of the des- 
cendants. With the second sense of squalentes, ‘dirty', auz refers to the imagines 
of the auz and traducit denotes something else: here, as in 2.159, it denotes a 
march past, a procession. Here, as there, the context points to a particular type 
of procession, there the censorial one, here that of a funeral, at which the anc- 
jient and dirty imagines of the family would be paraded, traduetae. With the second 
sense of squalentes and of traducit the pathic Fabius is making his dirty ancestr- 
al statues parade not in a triumphal procession but, quite simply, in a funeral — 
the so-called zus tmaginwn, the right to parade the zmagines of one's ancestors in 
the funeral procession of the family being what gives its piquancy also to what 
follows in Juvenal: emptorque uenent 

frangenda miseram funestat imagine gentem. 

10. The parallel between traducit in 8.17 and traductmur in 2.159, occurring in 
those two similar passages, rests in this, that in both passages Juvenal uses the 
word punningly, to mean 'to expose to obloquy' and ‘to parade'. What kind of a pa- 
rade he has in mind is revealed by the context in each case — a censorial one in 
Satire 2, a funeral in Satire 8. 

11. This interpretation of 8.16-17 is not new. Some of the elements thereof go 
back to the 15th century at least, and all, together or severally, are to be found 
in standard commentaries, though brevity has kept it out of the most recent and 
learned. I must make it clear, however, that everything in the interpretation I 
choose has always been available. 

C.1. Having looked at two of the occurrences of traducere in Juvenal, we might as 
well, zn cauda, look at the two others. Before I do so, however, let me say that 
although I seem to be engaging in argument with B. & C. on the connotations of one 
word, in a way which is, I hope, constructive and eschews pseudo-scholarly malice, 
I find myself in almost total agreement with the theses which they advanced in 
their original article. Indeed, if traductmur has 'censorial' connotations in 2. 
159, that fits in perfectly with their general reading of the passage. 
2. First, 7.14-16, the text of which appears in Clausen's edition as follows 

quod non utdisti; factant equites Astant 

Cquamquam et Cappadoces factant equitesque Bithynt] 15 

altera quos nudo traductt gallica talo. 

15 del. Pinzger 16 gallica PSGU gallia 2 
There is no agreement about the text of lines 15 and 16. The difficulties are dis- 
cussed succinctly in the commentaries of Friedlaender and Courtney. The main ques- 
tions are whether line 15 is genuine or an interpolation, and, if it is genuine, 
how it is to be corrected; and whether the correct reading in line 16 is gallica 
or gallia I put forward the suggestion, very tentatively, that line 15 should be 
kept in the text and that the correct reading in 16 is gallica. 
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3. Editors have been, roughly speaking, in two minds about the meaning of these 
lines. The prevalent view, espoused by Courtney, for example (q.v. for the evidence 
on which this view rests), is that galZiea is the right reading, meaning ‘a Gallic 
sandal'. The sense would then be that one of the open sandals traduces the knight 
by revealing the scar on his ankle which indicates that he wore shackles not long 
ago, i.e. that he came to Rome as a slave. 

4. The other view is that altera Gallia = Galatia, that line 16 is merely a poet- 
ic periphrasis for 'Galatians', and that traducit means literally ‘sends across 
the sea. 

5. Let me suggest as a possibility that both senses might be present. gallica 
should be read, meaning both ‘Galatia’ (gallica tellus, prouineia) and a Gallic 
sandal (gallica solea). traducit would mean ‘traduces' with the ‘sandal’ as sub- 
ject, and ‘sends across' with 'Galatia' as subject. The sense of aZtera would also 
shift: ‘one of his (two) sandals', ‘the other Gallic land’. 

6. The main reason for deleting line 15, as Courtney says, is not the metrical 
anomalies it contains but the verbosity of the received text. I have tried to show 
in another article in LCM (8.10[Dec.1983], 153-7) that Juvenal's verbosity is often 
the preparation for a pun, or the punch line of a witticism. So too here, I suggest. 
The enumeration of territories round about, Bithynia, Cappadocia, Asia, would inev- 
itably lead the audience to think of galiiea = Galatia, while the collocation with 
nudo talo would, equally inevitably, lead to the sense gallica = solea. 

7. The fourth occurrence of traducere in Juvenal is in Satire 11. In a context in 
which Juvenal is telling us that we must all recognize our limitations, he writes 

e caelo descendit yVSS. ceautév 

figendun et memort tractandum pectore stue 

contugtun quaeras uel sacri in parte senatus 

esse uelis; neque enim lorican poscit Achillis 30 

Thersttes in qua se traducebat Ulizes. 11.27-31 
Ruperti's note reads: tpse Thersites intellexit qui, quamuis intolerantius se tact- 
aret, non tamen ita immemor ... ut loricam ... posceret ... in quibus ... tpse Ul- 
twes se transducebat, se uidendun uel potius se ridenduwn praebebat. 
I believe both senses to be present, as Ruperti seems to suggest, Ulysses, having 
won the armour, showed himself off in it (OLD 4a, ‘to exhibit, display': note that 
L & S have this occurrence of the word in their category II B 3 'In a good sense, 
to set forth publicly, make public, exhibit, display etc.') and thereby showed 


himself_up. 
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In LCM 10.2(Feb.1985), 18-22, Professor A.D.Fitton Brown tries to point out 
The unreality of Ovid's Tomitan exile, i.e. that Ovid never went to Tomis. He then 
notes: 'So far as I know, no one has ever argued in print that Ovid never went to 
Tomis, except possibly J.J.Hartman, etc.'. Of course, he did not know that a Dutch 
scholar, Dr Otger Janssen 0.F.M., preceded him on this path: De Verbanning van 
Ovidius, Waarhetd of Fictie? (= Ovid's Exile, Truth or Fictton?), published in 0. 
Janssen & A.Gratama, Wit de Romeinse Ketzertijd (Collectanea Franciscana Neerland- 
tea VI 3), 's-Hertogenbosch 1951, pp.77-105, followed by a Latin summary of 30 
lines. The learned monk knows of many details about the country and the inhabit- 
ants where Ovid in his Tristia and ex Ponto pretends to live, which to him sound 
fantastic and unreal. Professor Fitton Brown could learn a lot from this enumera- 
tion (the book is in the Royal Library of The Hague, shelf-number S 940 6 3). At 
the same time, however, I should like to advise him to study the genre of exile 
literature and its specific ‘unrealities'. 
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